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Joain useful for all kinds of farming. Similar soils persist on
the otlier side of the Stour, but from Boughton Malherbe west-
wards the elevation increases and the soils become lighter and
more easily worked. It is here" that the famous "ragstone"
country begins; fruit and hops become the dominant features in
the landscape, and except for the plantations of chestnut from
which the hop poles used to be drawn, the whole of this undu-
lating country is thickly occupied and intensively farmed. The
beauty and variety of the scenery, especially when the fruit trees
are in bloom, can hardly be exaggerated. Pig. 38 shows a typical
view taken in this district. The Medway Valley from Maid-
stone to Wateringbury forms the heart of this district; along
the lower slopes are the finest of the Mid-Kent hop gardens,
distinguished equally by their heavy crops and the quality of
the produce. The soil is a free-working loam containing an
abundance of flat fragments of rock, known as " pinnock."
Higher up fruit is more abundant and of late years has
been steadily replacing the hops, especially on the crest
and southern face of the escarpment. Some of the land
near the top of the ridge, Coxe's Heath for example, is very
light, but the removal of a bed of thin stone close to the surface
has enabled great areas of it to be taken into cultivation com-
paratively recently. Apples on the free stock, plums, goose-
berries and currants, with filbert and cobnuts on the highest
soils close to the rock, form the staple products of this region,
cherries and strawberries being but little grown. Nearly all
the fruit land is under tillage, grass orchards being less common
than in East Kent. The rest of the farming is entirely subordi-
nated to the fruit and hops; no regular rotation is followed,
sheep are not much seen except for depasturing the grass
orchards, but a certain amount of stock is kept to make dung for
the hops, because the distance from the rail makes London dung
an impossibility in most cases. The rich "ragstone" country
continues as far as Mereworth, where, however, a large propor-
tion of the land is still occupied by wood; beyond Mereworth
the little tributary of the Medway which comes down from
Wrothani marks the beginning of a less fertile type of country.
West of this point the Hythe Beds round Sevenoaks contain less
calcareous matter and consist of beds of hard stone alternating
with loose sand, locally termed " hassock/3 while the soils become
increasingly sandy the further one goes west. In the Sevenoaks
country itself, though some fruit and hops are seen, they are by
no means prominent and bear no particular reputation; a large
proportion of woodland is seen and on the heights near the
escarpment open commons begin to appear, as at Crockham Hill
and Limpsfield. In this area the Hythe Beds give rise to a
purely sandy soil, and though the outcrop is but sparingly
developed between Limpsfield and the Mole, the soils retain the
same character. West of the Mole the formation suddenly
assumes considerable importance, and the great masses of Leith,
Holmbury, and Pitch Hills, which are continued across the Wey
by Hascombe Hill, and then by Hindhead and Blackdown, all
consist of Hythe Beds. In this western region the soils derived
from the Hythe Beds require close examination to separate them